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LIFE IN THE STEERAGE., 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Tuer routine of passenger-life on shipboard has 
from time to time furnished a theme to numerous 
pens, and from time to time much has been 
written concerning the hardships, real or imagin- 
ary, to which those whom duty or inclination may 
induce to cross the seas are exposed. With but 
few exceptions, however, the writers in question 
seem to have received their impressions under the 
most favourable possible circumstances, and as 
occupants of the saloon, where the many unpleas- 
antnesses inseparable from life at sea are carefully 
reduced to a minimum, cannot have encountered a 
tithe of the discomforts, nay, positive miseries, 
undergone by their less favoured fellow-voyagers, 
the steerage passengers. Life in the steerage pre- 
sents many aspects little known to those fortunate 
individuals who do their voyaging in the well- 
appointed cabins of fast steam-ships, and still less 
to the great multitude who ‘live at home at ease’ 
And it is with a hope of affording a little useful 
information on the subject to some of those who, 
purposing to trust themselves to the mercies of the 
winds and waves, may yet not be in positions to 
take advantage of the comforts offered to saloon or 
to second-class passengers, that I am about to lay 
before the reader of the following pages a record 
of personal experience during a recent voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

Just now, owing to the universally depressed 
state of trade in these islands, the tide of emigra- 
tion is setting steadily to the west, and week after 
week, the ships leaving our ports are freighted 
with hundreds of our countrymen, bent upon 
seeking in a foreign land the means of existence 
denied them in their own. Amongst these are of 
necessity many who, moving in respectable spheres 
on shore, are, by pressure of circumstances, com- 
pelled to expatriate themselves in the capacity of 
steerage passengers, and to such, life on shipboard 
presents peculiar hardships. The changes from 
their ordinary mode of existence are many and 


great, and these changes are the more keenly felt, 
that previous and long-confirmed habits have, in 
most instances, incapacitated them for a ready 
adoption of the manners and customs of the people 
with whom they are brought into contact. Of the 
tolerably numerous class whose means, or rather 
whose want of means, will not permit them to 
undertake a voyage in the society of those with 
whom on shore they would associate by right of 
social status, I suppose I must confess myself a 
member. At anyrate, when, late in the summer of 
last year, I came to the determination to leave 
England for New York, I found myself scarcely 
able to afford the expense of a cabin passage, and 
therefore made up my mind to rough it as best I 
might in the steerage. Being in London, I thought 
it useless to incur the expense of a journey to 
Liverpool, when I could sail as readily from the 
Thames as from the Mersey; and accordingly 
consulted the advertising columns of the Times, 
where I found an announcement that ‘The 
splendid and powerful screw steam-ship Parahyba, 
fifteen hundred tons register, three hundred horse- 
power, Captain Blowhard, would sail from London 
to New York, vid Havre, on Saturday, 
Fares, first cabin, L.——; second cabin, L.——; 
steerage at reduced rates. For freight or passage, 
apply to Brown, Jones, and Robinson, Grace- 
church Street, E.C, 

The date of departure advertised being con- © 
venient, I betook myself to the offices of Messrs 
Brown & Co. to make inquiries. On stating 
my business to the clerk in charge of the passen- 
ger department, I was furnished with a printed 
paper, setting forth, amongst other matters, that 
steerage passengers would be conveyed to New 
York for the sum of six pounds six shillings, ‘ with 
ful. dietary ;’ that they would be landed at the 
government dépét, Castle Garden, free of further 
expense ; and, furthermore, that ‘steerage passen- 
gers would be provided by the steamer with berths 
to sleep in, each grown person having a separate 
berth ;’ but that they would have to provide them- 
selves with a plate, mug, knife, fork, spoon, water- 


can, bedding, and towels—all of which might be 
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bought for ten shillings, or less. Entering fully 
into details, my paper went on to state: ‘Each 
steerage passenger would be supplied with three 
quarts of water daily, and with as much provisions 
as they could eat, all of the best quality, and exam- 
ined and put on board under the inspection of Her 
Majesty’s emigration officers, and cooked and served 
out by the Company's stewards ; also with fresh bread 
daily’ Although not particularly attracted by the 
inducements thus held out to steerage passengers, 
I decided to venture, and accordingly, having in 
the interim made all my preparations, a couple of 
days before the ship sailed, I again visited the 
shipping-office. After replying satisfactorily to a 
number of what then seemed to me irrelevant 
queries as to my age, occupation, birthplace, 
whether I was married or single, whether I had 
been in America before, whether I purposed to 
remain in New York, &c., my money was accepted, 
a contract ticket made out, and handed to me in 
exchange ; and I was booked for a voyage across the 
Atlantic in the steerage of the good ship Parahyba. 

I must confess to having felt some misgivings as 
to the probable issue of my venture, but I was now 
fairly in for it ; so, on the morning of the day of 
sailing, having meanwhile — the necessary 
items of outfit from a well-known City firm, I 
bundled myself and effects into a cab, was driven 
to Fenchurch Street, from thence took train to the 
Victoria Docks ; and once arrived, after a little 
inquiry, ascertained the whereabouts of the Para- 
hy On payment of the usual dock fees of 
sixpence for each box, my luggage was deposited 
in a warehouse on the wharf alongside of which 
the ship was lying, and I was now at liberty to 
look about me for the next two or three hours, 
until the expiration of which no passengers were 
Ne oy th had alread 

ear the steerage sengers rea 

suleel, and were collected ae se tin look. 
ing after their luggage, so that I had an oppor- 
tunity of forming an estimate of the persons with 
whom I was destined to associate for some time to 
come ; and a motley multitude my fellow-voyagers 
appeared to be. Upwards of one hundred in num- 
ber, my companions were for the most part work- 
ing-men, with their wives and children, small 
tradesmen and mechanics, whilst here and there 
were a few whose bearing and appearance be- 
tokened them to belong to a class decidedly supe- 
rior to the bulk of the persons by whom they were 
surrounded. Whilst mounting guard over my 
luggage, I struck up an acquaintance with two 
very —— young men of the last-named 
class, the acquaintance proving mutually satis- 
factory, we agreed to keep together during the 
voyage, and assist one another in making the best 
of our position. 

After a tedious interval of waiting, enlivened 
by occasional strolls in the vicinity of the 
docks, the luggage was got on board, and we 
were at length at liberty to establish ourselves in 
our new quarters. And now ensued a scene of 
hurry and bustle perfectly bewildering. Men 
rushed up and down ladders, carrying boxes and 
bundles, children squalled, and women openly and 
loudly bewailed the poate from friends and rela- 
tions, whom it might well be they were leaving 
for ever, In the midst of this Babel of sights 


and sounds—to add, if it were possible, to the con- 
fusion already prevailing—one of the engers, a 
middle-aged man, slightly the worse for the plea- 
sures of the parting glass, stumbled over the 
coaming of the hatch, and fell from a height of 
some nine or ten feet, on to the lower deck, where 
he was taken up insensible, to be confined to his 
berth for many subsequent days, a sufferer from 
the effects of his imprudence. 
At length, however, the bustle subsided to a cer- | 
tain extent, and the signal to clear the ship of | 
strangers given ; the usual parting scenes ensued ; | 


and amidst the farewells of friends and rela- | 


tions, we were slowly warped out of dock. In 


the river, the Parahyba was taken in tow; and |} 


about three o’clock in the afternoon of a scorching 


August day, we at last found ourselves gliding |} 


down the Thames, fairly en route for the New 
World. Once under way, we had leisure to glance 
around and explore some of the ‘secrets of our 
prison-house.” Nor were we slow to avail ourselves 
of the privilege. It is not probable that many of 
my readers will have seen the ’tween-decks arrange- | 
ments of an emigrant ship ; and it is to be hoped 
that still fewer have had ractical acquaintance 
with such quarters. I will attempt to describe 
the steerage of the Parahyba, as it appeared to my- 
self and friends on our first introduction to its 
mysteries, premising, however, that, built for the 
Mediterranean trade, her accommodation for passen- 
gers, other than those in the cabins, was merely of 
a temporary description, and therefore probably a 
little worse than that in the ordinary run of vessels 
on the same line. Descending by a ladder, also 
of a temporary character, to the lower, or, as it is 
sometimes pe Be the passenger deck, we found 
ourselves in an apartment, or, in nautical parlance, 
a berth, some sixty to seventy feet long, and occu- 
pying the whole width of the ship, upwards of 
thirty feet wide, lighted solely by the hatchway 
overhead. Fore and aft on tom side extended 
two tiers of sleeping-places, each tier containing in 
its width two berths, or, as they are universally 
designated on shipboard, ‘bunks.’ At either end 
was another range of bunks, also in two tiers, and 
extending across the berth—the whole furnishing 
accommodation for about one hundred and twenty 

rsons. The bunks, which were about six feet 
ong, two feet six inches wide, and nine inches 
deep, were made of unpainted deal-boards, hastily 
put together, and were in no way screened off from 
the centre of the berth where the mess-tables were 
placed. These tables, of which there were four, 
were, like the bunks, formed of roughly planed 
planks, and together with a corresponding number 
of equally primitive benches, made up the sum- 
total of the fixtures. The movables, belonging 
entirely to the passengers, consisted of boxes, 
trunks, water-cans, tin pots and pails, and were 
ranged around each side of the berth, opposite the 
b of the respective owners. 

Access to the upper deck was obtained by 
means of a couple of ladders leading up the 
hatchway, over which was erected what may be 
termed an apology for a ‘companion, inasmuch 
as it did not cover above half the opening, 
and consequently left ample space for stray seas 
to find their way below, as we soon discovered 
to our discomfort. I have already intimated 
that this hatchway was our sole source of light ; 
I must now add that it was our principal source 
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of ventilation also. At night the place was 
lighted after a fashion by a couple of dimly burn- 
ing lamps, which merely served to make the real 
darkness more apparent, and no uncovered _~ 
were permitted upon any consideration, as tending 
to endanger the security of the ship. The Parahyba 
was a three-masted vessel, with a poop and top- 
gallant forecastle ; the first cabin, or saloon, was 
placed amidships ; and the quarters I have thus 
attempted to describe were situated forward of the 
latter, and between the fore and main masts. Aft 
of the saloon was another stee ; and the fore- 
castle, which in most ships is solely occupied by 
the crew, was also fitted up for the reception of 
passengers, and so far as was practicable, devoted 
to the accommodation of married people and their 
families. The second-cabin ngers, second and 
third mates, engineers and petty officers, were 
berthed in the poop, which also contained the 
store-room and purser’s department. The saloon, a 
fine roomy apartment, placed, as I have just said, 
amidships, was decked over, and from this deck the 
working of the ship was carried on by the — 
and his mates. ays running fore and aft 
connected this part of the ship with the poop and 
forecastle ; whilst below, a narrow ge under 
the saloon deck, on each side of the vessel, afforded 
access fore and aft to the steerage passengers and 
inferior members of the crew. Forward of the 
poop, and between this part of the ship and the 
after-steerage, was the engine-room, the engines of 
the Parahyba being placed nearer the stern than 
is usual with vessels of her class, in which the 
machinery generally occupies a position more 
nearly amidships. 

But to return to my own quarters, the steerage. 
On our first visit to the lower deck, I and my 
friends (two brothers), whom I shall designate as 
J—— and F——, took possession of three bunks 
immediately opposite the hatchway, on the port 
side, being influenced in making our selection by 
the desiderata of light and air, and at once pro- 
ceeded to establish ourselves in the most comfort- 
able manner possible under the circumstances. 
F—— selected a bunk in the lower tier; J an 
myself located ourselves above, the inside station 

ling to my lot. The unpacking of our respec- 
tive outfits afforded much amusement ; and many 
jokes were passed on the bedding, which con- 
sisted simply of a mattress, pillow, and blanket 
apiece; the mattresses and pillows being com- 
posed of chaff covered with a species of sacking ; 
whilst the so-called blankets were thin dea 
coloured affairs, of some harsh material, and 
resembled nothing so much as attenuated horse- 
rugs. The remainder of each outfit consisted 
of a water-can, or rather bottle, a wash-bowl, pan- 
nikin plate, and hook-pot—all of tin; together 
with a knife, fork, and spoons, all of indifferent 
quality. In addition to these, we had, at an extra 
cost, been provided with large supplies of marine 
soap—a perfectly superfluous article, by the way, 
for a short voyage by steam-ship, where fresh water 
can always be obtained. Before leaving the sub- 
ject, I may remark, that, in many instances, articles 
pe vy | useless are palmed upon ignorant emi- 

nts by the itinerant outfitters who carry on 
usiness outside the dock entrances. All kinds of 
cooking utensils are by these persons represented 
as being absolutely necessary to steerage passengers 


d | tables b 


served out ready cooked and prepared. Steerage 
passengers by sailing-vessels are required to cook 
for themselves, and consequently need numerous 
euli utensils ; but this is not the case in steam- 
ships, and the list of articles already enumerated 
includes everything requisite for a steam-voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

When the luggage was taken on board at the 
docks, I had been lucky enough to retain the 
whole of my effects in the steerage. My mess- 
mates were not equally fortunate. Their boxes 
and pe = a _ is > hold, 
together with the bulk of the hea ; 
and a couple of travelling-bags, and ‘cond Gx 
containing a private store ef edibles, were all 
that they were able to keep above hatches; this 
proved a source of considerable annoyance during 
the voyage, as they were thus left without a change 
of clothes, to say nothing of the want of toilet 
apparatus, However, there was nothing for it but 
to put a face on the matter, and make the 
best of things as they stood ; so, after bestowing 
our minor articles of personal property in our 
respective bunks, we betook ourselves to the fore- 
castle, there to enjoy a oe pipe, and watch the 
progress of the Podyle own the river. 

At half-past five, we were summoned below to 
tea, feeling considerable curiosity about this, our 
first meal on shi The tea, which was 
brought down by the stewards in open, shallow 
mess-tins, was of the very commonest quality, 
sweetened with raw sugar, and plentifully mixed 
with leaves, bits of stick, and other little matters. 
The butter, placed on the tables in tin dishes, was 
of similar quality to the tea. The bread, baked 
in long narrow loaves or rolls, was be fair. Each 
ee securing a portion of the b and butter, 

ipped his own pannikin in the tin containing the 
tea, and the business of the evening commenced. 
Those who had private stores produced them in 
preference to ship’s allowance, and in half an hour 
the meal was at an end. Children were put to 
bed ; smokers went on deck, to enjoy their 
evening pipes 5 whilst groups gathered round the 

elow, and engaged in conversation on the 
events of a day so fall of novelty to all. Late 
in the evening, we reached Gravesend, where the 
river pilot resigned his charge, and we anchored 
to wait for the next tide. After a protrac 
saunter on deck, I went below, and turned in; 
but the novelty of the situation, the peculiarity of 
the bedding, which latter I increased by the 
addition of a railway rug, and the proximity of 
several noisy young fellows, all combined to render 
this first night on shipboard anything but a period 
of repose. 

About three o’clock on Sunday morning, the 
tide served, the anchor was weighed, and we re- 
sumed our voyage. Sunday aboard ship brought 
with it none of the associations prone upon 
that day ashore. Every ship just out of port 
presents a scene of bustle and excitement for 
the first few days, nor was the Parahyba an 
exception to the rule. In the steerage, every one 
was astir at an early hour; hasty ablutions were 
made, and the majority of the passengers rushed 
upon deck, glad to eee the foul air of our 
quarters for the fresh, pure breath of early morn- 
ing. Here all were in a state of preternatural 
activity and bustle. Headed by the boatswain, 


the watch were busily employed in washing decks, 
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and getting the ship into something like trim after 
her sojourn in dock; whilst the mates hurried 
hither and hither, issuing orders in loud and 
imperative tones. On the saloon deck, a few of 
the cabin passengers were assembled, who had 
doubtless been aroused thus early by the confusion 
of sounds overhead. At eight o’clock, we of the 
stecrage descended to breakfast, which differed 
from the meal of the preceding evening only in 
the substitution of coffee for tea, At noon, dinner 
was served, consisting of soup, roast beef, potatoes, 
and plum-duff. Everything was served up in 
similar tins to those used for the tea and coffee. 
The potatoes were boiled in their skins ; and the 
meat tasted of nothing in particular, having been 
first boiled to make the soup (which was excellent), 
and afterwards roasted. Dinner over, we had to 
wash up our plates, knives, and forks in the best 
way we could, hot water being obtainable only in 
limited supplies for each table. Crossing the 
Channel, nothing worthy of note occurred whilst 
daylight lasted. The sky was bright, the sun 
pleasantly warm, and the sea as calm as a mill- 
nd. This, however, was too good to last. Accord- 
ingly, as night fell, a breeze sprung up, and affairs 
assumed a different aspect. Nearly all turned in 
at an early hour, as the motion of the ship began 
to be unpleasantly apparent, and erelong she was 
rolling to an extent very trying to the nerves. 
About ten o’clock, the breeze freshened, and the 
ship, having no canvas to steady her, rolled more 
and more heavily, until at last the inevitable result 
followed. One after another of my fellow-pas- 
sengers, thus rudely disturbed, paid tribute to 
Neptune, until pay every occupant of the berth 
was prostrated hopelessly sick and ill. For the 
present, J—— and F escaped; whilst, on my 
own part, having for years been tolerably well 
accustomed by numerous boating expeditions to 
rough water, 1 felt no apprehensions on the score 
of the fiend mal du mer, a though, in common with 
the sufferers, heartily glad when, about 1 a.m. on 
Monday, the welcome sound of the chain-cable 
rattling and clanking as it ran out informed us 
that we had arrived off Havre, and had dropped 
anchor. Unable to go into port until the next 
flood, we were tantalised with a distant view of 
the land until two o’clock on Monday afternoon, 
when the tide served, and we ran in, going into 
dock to receive an accession to the omen of our 
passengers. The ship moored, we were at liberty 
to go on shore, and it may well be imagined were 
prompt to avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
y a passing visit to the French, or rather to the 
Yormans. eturning in the evening, we found 
our quarters in a state of confusion. The stewards 
were preparing for the expected influx of passen- 
gers, and were making arrangements to separate 
the English and the foreigners as far as possible. 
Not a few found their bedding and effects trans- 
ferred to other bunks, and, in fact, the previous 
arrangements of the place were entirely upset. A 
timely i A to the steward secured the original 
sleeping-places of our party, together with a vacant 
bunk, which we had appropriated to the reception 
of our travelling-bags, pots, pans, &c.; and we were 
thus enabled to await the threatened foreign inva- 
sion with tolerable equanimity. Our repose was, 
however, doomed to be rudely broken; for, return- 
ing to the ship on the following day, after a second 
run ashore, for the purpose of adding to our stock of 


plates and pannikins, we found the place in the pos- 
session of a swarm of the representatives of nearly 
every nation in Europe: Frenchmen, Dutchmen 
Germans, Swiss, Poles, Swedes, Italians, Russians, 
and Belgians thronged every corner of the ship, 
There was truly a ‘confusion of tongues ;’ and from 
this day our miseries commenced. Going below, 
J found the spare bunk filled with the luggage 
of a stolid foreigner and his Frau, who, sitting upon 
our boxes, turned a deaf ear to my friend’s requests, 
iterated in several languages, that they would vacate 
the premises. Not a step would they stir. There 
they sat, the man profoundly indifferent to external 
surroundings, whilst the woman chewed tobacco or 
some other stimulant, and silently expectorated at 
intervals over the deck. Out of patience, J at 
last expressed his belief that they ‘didn’t under- 
stand any language at all, declaring that he had 
‘tried them with French, German, Dutch, English, 
Hebrew, Hindustanee, and thieves’ patter;’ and 
furthermore, that, from their appearance, he had 
little doubt that they would supply the missing 
link betwixt the human race and the gorilla. An 
appeal to the steward, who was a German, to act 
as interpreter, however, proved successful, and after 
a little delay, our unwelcome visitors withdrew to 
seek quarters elsewhere. After an immense amount 
of pr ner and gesticulation, our foreign friends, 
to the number of three hundred, were bestowed in 
various parts of the ship: some in the after-steer- 
age, which was entirely filled by them; some in 
the forecastle ; a third lot in our berth; and the 
unfortunate remainder in the forehold, down two 
ladders. About an hour before leaving dock, we 
were all ordered aft, whence we were sent ashore, 
and collected into a large shed on the wharf. From 
this place, we passed singly into the ship, each as 
he crossed the gangway presenting his contract 
ticket to an official, who tore off a portion, and 
returned the remainder to its owner. This cere- 
mony occupied nearly an hour; and as soon as the 
last passenger had got fairly on board, her moorings 
were cast off, and the Parahyba stood out to sea. 


MOSAIC ENAMEL DECORATION. 


THe new adornments just introduced into the 
central hall of the Houses of Parliament are 
deserving of attention, because they add one to 
the very few specimens of a particular kind of art- 
workmanship adopted in this country: a style in 
which the artistic and the purely mechanical may 
be combined in a high degree. 

Mosaic is a kind of inlay, producing a picture or 
pattern by the due selection of colours in the 
pieces employed. The substance may be wood, 
stone, marble, porcelain, terra-cotta, enamel, or 
coloured glass; and it may be cut into cubes, 
hexagons, triangles, or various other forms: the 
chief conditions being, that the pieces should be 
small in size, variously coloured, and placed in 
such juxtaposition as to bring the proper tints into 
the proper places. The marble pavement under 
the dome of St Paul’s, the wooden flooring and 
panelling of rooms done in parquetry, the inlaying 
of cabinet-work known by the names of marquetry 
and buhl-work, the intricate patterns of Tunbridge- 
ware toys, the nicely fitting lids of Scotch snuff- 
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poxes—all are examples of mosaic so far as the 
principle is concerned ; but it is generally meant, 
in art, that a mosaic is a picture, which must have 
the mind of an artist thrown into it before the 
mechanical working begins. 

One of the earliest specimens described by the 
Greek writers was a marble pavement, in which 
was a representation of the crumbs that would be 
found on a floor after a banquet. But although 
the imitation was marvellously perfect, still it 
was only an imitation, and therefore not rising to 
the dignity of high art. A more ambitious bit 
of mosaic was a floor composed of small cubes 
of stone variously coloured, representing collect- 
ively the Siege of Troy: an achievement which 
employed three hundred workmen a whole year 
to execute. The Romans carried the art one 
stage beyond the Greeks, by employing mosaic 
as a style of decoration for walls and ceil- 
ings as well as for floors and pavements. The 
substance most frequently employed was stone, 
small cubes being cut from stones of different 
colours, and cemented side by side in conformity 
with a pre-arranged device. Sometimes pieces of 
earthenware or terra-cotta were selected, instead of 
stones. Our term tesselated comes from tesselle, or 
tessere, small cubes: the Romans having given the 
technical designation opus tessellatum (small cube- 
work) to such modes of adornment. Almost every 
Roman town was gradually provided with these 
mosaics in abundance ; nay, in Pompeii and some 
other cities, nearly every house and villa was 
similarly supplied, as if this kind of gentility was 
exacted. Every newspaper reader knows that, 
whenever there are deep excavations in the City 
of London, Roman tesselated pavements are fre- 
quently found, at a depth of some twelve or 
twenty feet below the present level of the streets ; 
these are nearly always tesselated mosaics, geo- 
metrical and foliage patterns formed of small cubes 
of baked coloured clay, or terra-cotta. Sometimes 
a picture is represented, but more frequently the 
artist limited himself to a pattern or device which 
required no large amount of genius to produce. 

The ancients well knew the difference of style 
between these two kinds of mosaic, the merely 
decorative and the artistic ; for they applied the 
name of opus musivum to the one, and reserved 
that of pictura de musivo for the other. They well 
knew, and the Italian artists of later date knew 
still better, the great difficulty of producing a good 
mosaic picture. Not only must the actual colours 
of the picture be represented, but also the nicely 
graduated shades and tints of each colour. Not 
only must the cubes be well selected and well 
fitted, but some of them must be very small in 
size, in order to meet the necessity of producing 
rapid gradations in tint. One famous Roman 
mosaic is known as the ‘ Doves of the Capitol ;’ it 
was found in the ruins of Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, 
and was afterwards placed in the Capitol by one of 
the popes: in some parts of the picture there are 


coloured marble within the space of a square inch. 
One of the finest extant, known as the ‘ Battle of 
Issus, was found among the ruins of a villa at 
Pompeii, and is now in the British Museum. 
Another, representing a master of the chorus 
instructing the actors in their parts, contains seven 
figures, and must have required an amazing num- 
ber of small cubes. When Rome declined, and 
the Byzantine empire of Constantinople rose into 
note, a new style of mosaic gradually established 
itself, consisting of cubes very irregular in size, and 
not joined with much nicety, but presenting a 
brilliant effect by the placing of the bright colours 
on a gold ground. Wherever the Greek Church 
prevails, as in Russia, such mosaics as these are 
much in favour ; we had instances of this at the 
International Exhibition in 1862. 

The Cathedral of St Mark at Venice is the 
choicest home of the mosaic art in the world, 
seeing that it exhibits all the styles cultivated 
during several centuries—first Byzantine, and then 
Italian. St Peter’s at Rome stands next in rank 
in regard to mosaics. In the sixteenth century 
the art stood so high that even great masters 
like Raffaelle, Titian, and Paul Veronese painted 
pictures expressly for the mosaicisti or mosaic- 
workers to copy. Artists are now agreed that 
mosaic does not and cannot produce so fine an 
effect as fresco ; but inasmuch as fresco is liable 
to decay, whereas mosaic is almost indestructible, 
the latter is valuable for producing really per- 
manent pictures. At Rome, the perishing frescoes 
of St Peter’s are being smanek or replaced in 
mosaic ; and there is a regular workshop in the 
Vatican for manufacturing the coloured cubes. 
Sometimes a kind of mosaic was used for the 
external decoration of buildings, as in the Cathedral 
of Pisa, where the fagade exhibits black and white, 
intermingled with brilliant red and blue, according 
to the colours of the cubes employed. Sometimes 
the Florentine artists produced pietra dura mosaics, 
by inserting coloured stones, in marble slabs, for 
table-tops: the stones (even precious stones and 
gems) being so selected as to represent the proper 
size, shape, and colour of fruit and other objects. 
Sometimes they adopted the still more costly pietra 
commesse, in which agates, jaspers, &c. were cut 
into various shapes and sizes. And sometimes 
they produced tarsiatura, in which small pieces of 
choice wood, in their natural colours, but diversely 
shaped, were so inserted or inlaid into panels of 
dark wood as to produce pictures or fanciful 
devices. ‘ 

Before we can understand the recent application 
of this art in England, we must say a few words 
about enamel. 

Enamel is really nothing more than opaque 
glass, the opacity being produced by the addition 
of some one or more among many metallic oxides 
to the other ingredients. According to the colour 
required, so is the metallic element chosen—lead 
or antimony to produce yellow, iron to produce 
red, gold for a more intense and beautiful red, 
copper for green, cobalt for blue, and various com- 
binations for other colours. Enamel paintings are 
plates of copper, silver, or gold, on which the pic- 
ture is produced by using the enamel in the form 
of paint, and then vitrifying it by the heat of an 


no less than a hundred and sixty little cubes of | oven. Enamelled watch-dials have a thin coating 
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of white enamel on a copper disc or plate, while 
the figures and spots are painted in black enamel, 
vitrified by heat. 

Now the use of enamel for mosaics is simply 
the substitution of cubes or small pieces of 
coloured enamel for pieces of other substances. 
They are occasionally employed, like coloured 
glass, with a = of the effect due to semi- 
transparency; but more frequently they are 
quite opaque, only to be looked at by reflected 
light. The beautiful Pompeiian mosaic of the 
‘Battle of Issus’ is of enamel. The mosaics of 
St Peter’s are also in enamel. So numerous are 
the gradations of tint necessary to produce all 
the lights and shades of an elaborate picture, that 
the mosaic workshops at the Vatican are said to 
contain no less than twenty thousand varieties, all 
methodically sorted and arranged. Some of the 
larger and more ambitious works have taken ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty years to execute. The 
durability of the material is fully as great as that 
of stone itself ; insomuch that the mosaic pictures 
of St Peter’s, so far as atmospheric or climatic 
influences are concerned, may possibly last as long 
as the structures which they J mm The mode of 
proceeding is pretty much as follows. A ground 
or support is prepared, either a metal plate or a 
slab of travertine, the proper size and shape for the 
picture; and this is surrounded with a raised rim 
of iron. Into the recess thus formed is intro- 
duced a cement or stucco mixed to a pasty state, 
and consisting of pounded travertine, carbonate of 
lime, mastic, and linseed oil. The tessers, cubes, 
or small pieces of enamel (some barely larger than 
a pin’s ) are selected of the proper colours, 
tints, and shades, and imbedded one by one in the 
cement, Only so much cement is laid in as can 
be filled with tessere in one day, in order that 
it may retain sufficient softness. It eventually 
hardens to the consistence of stone. When the 
whole picture is finished, the surface is rubbed 
smooth, and made dull or polished according to 
the kind of effect intended to be produced. 

As to our own country, we might by this time 
have had a goodly number of home-made mosaic 

ictures, if Sir Christopher Wren’s original plan 
had been acted on. e had an earnest wish to 
decorate the interior of the cupola of St Paul’s 
in this manner, in imitation of the beautiful 
mosaics of St Peter’s; he even entered into nego- 
tiations for this purpose with some of the skilled 
mosaic-workers of Italy; but the authorities, in 
this as in many other matters, frustrated his plans, 
and left the cupola of St Paul’s in a state of 
bareness which formed no part of his original 
conception. Whether Wren’s idea corresponded 
with that which has in recent years been parti- 
ally realised, we do not know ; but there is a little 
mosaic now in the interior of this noble cupola. 
Signor Salviati, the most skilled of living mosaicisti, 
executed about six years ago one mosaic picture, 
to be followed by others if approved, and if funds 
were forthcoming. It occupies one of the span- 
drels immediately beneath the cupola. The design, 
by Mr A. Stevens, is a representation of Isaiah 
writing his Prophecies, with angels near. Eve 
visitor to the cathedral must decide for himself 
whether he likes the effect or not. Some think 
that the prophet is in far too strained an attitude 
for his occupation ; that the intensity with which 
he is looking at his writing-tablet gives him the 


effect of being near-sighted ; that the wings of the 
angels are awkwardly cut off at the margin of the 
icture; and that the bright gold + cabbng b 
Salviati for the ground is painfull obtrusive, 
almost destroying the somewhat dull colours of 
the principal figure. But perhaps some of these 
objections may be due to the novelty of the 
work, to which English eyes have hardly yet 
become accustomed. 

There has been an attempt made to introduce 
mosaic pictures in the decorations for some of the 
new rooms at the South Kensington Museum ; they 
are portraits of artists, copied from original coloured 
pictures. When hanging up side by side with the 
originals, the contrast was by no means in their 
favour ; but when the originals were removed, the 
mosaics came out fairly as specimens of what (artis- 
tically — Young England can effect in this 
way. There is as building near Windsor, so 
sacred to the sorrows of the eee Queen, that 
very few persons except the members of the royal 
family have entered it; this is the mausoleum at 
Frogmore, the interior of which is said to be rich 
in mosaic. And there is another structure in 
which her Majesty takes a deep interest, the Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park: the details are to be of 
a very sumptuous character; even several months 
ago there were a thousand square feet of enamel 
mosaic said to be completed, and there will be 
more yet before the design is fully carried out. 
Our architects and decorators are looking to 
another material, less costly than enamel, for 
mosaics to be set up under certain circumstances. 
The Romans, as we well know, used small cubes 
of terra-cotta, brick, or baked clay for such 
apg Messrs Minton of Stoke, and Messrs 

w of Brosely, reintroduced the art; and now 
there are excellent specimens of such mosaics pro- 
duced. When the building for the International 
Exhibition of 1862 was completed, it was pro- 
er to decorate the principal fagade in Cromwell 

oad with mosaics in terra-cotta, illustrating the 
various industrial occupations of the country. They 
were to be placed in the circular-headed window- 
like recesses, thirty-eight in number, which ex- 
tended along the front of the building. Cartoons 
for two or three of them were prepared and tem- 
porarily set up ; but the scheme came to nothing, 
chiefly through scantiness of funds. 

The new mosaics at the Houses of Parliament 
are the first instalment of an attempt to impart a 
little more cheerfulness—nay, a little more light— 
to the central hall: one of the many halls and 
galleries in the building overladen with enrich- 
ment which nobody can see. This central hall, 
having the House of Lords on the south, and the 
House of Commons on the north, was intended by 
Sir Charles Barry to be the chief ornamental 
feature of the whole structure; but its excessive 
darkness spoiled everything. Hence a recent 
scheme to improve the lighting; and to place in 
the panels mosaic pictures executed by Salviati, 
from designs by Mr Poynter and Mr Moore. 
Some of the members of the House of Com- 
mons loudly protested against the plan last year ; 
asserting that the pictures, if aigind at all, 
should be in fresco, or in water-glass, instead of 
mosaic. But, as an able critic argued: ‘If it be 
now really ascertained that neither fresco nor 
water-glass painting will stand the action of the 
sulphurous acid always present in the London 
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atmosphere, we may be content to try the effect of 
mosaic ; and no more fitting place could well be 
found than this in which to try it.” The vaulted 
ceiling is to contain four pictures in Venetian 
mosaic, representing the four patron saints of the 
four portions of the United Kingdom—St George 
of England, St Andrew of Scotland, St Patrick of 
Ireland, and St David of Wales. The first of these 
has just been finished, St George, executed in 
mosaic by Messrs Salviati at Murano, near Venice, 
from a cartoon designed by Mr Poynter. The 
figure of St George is supported by two other 
figures, representing Innocence and Fortitude—the 
one with a lily in her hand, the other bearing the 
banner of the saint. The mosaic and the cartoon 
together have cost the nation nearly three thou- 
sand pounds ; we are told to believe that they are 
cheap at the money, and that they will last unim- 
paired as long as the British constitution—let us 
try to believe it. The central hall has had a 
lantern pierced in the middle of the vaulted 
ceiling, and additional window-light oy ; mever- 
theless, the apartment is still too 

mosaic picture well. ‘The interesting point is, 
whether our artists and mosaicists can do this kind 
of work efficiently; if they can, there will be 
abundant opportunities for trying it. 


‘BOB’ 
Moruer died before I can remember, and father 
when I was about sixteen, and I haven't no brothers 
or sisters ; so, as 1 found work to be short about 
our way, and heard there was good wages earning 
up in the west, I and another started off till we 
came to a town we’ll call Truebridge, and for that 


rat's mouth says very quietly: ‘You’re on the 
broad road, my friend.’ 


grin, I answered, and thought I’d riled him, for 
he turned 
coat-pocket, but it was only to present a tract at me. 


alone, only Polly woul 
grinned at her, and asked her to go to their new 
tabernacle, and said she was a stray lamb in the 
hands of the devouring wolf. I knew he meant 
me, so I jum 
he made off tolerably quick, I can tell you. But 
Polly ’s never been the same after that. She goes 
to their meetin 
grocery after sundown on Saturday is wicked, an 
that kissing’s wicked. For all that, she’s thick as 
thieves wit 
she sent me a letter to say we weren’t to be any- 
thing more to each other. I’ve got it now; it’s 
to shew the | this: 


have you. You’re too full of flesh and new wine ; 
you’re too much of the world. You’re too fond 
of ratting. Remember, Jake, there ain’t no tarrier dogs 
in the kelestial city. O Jake, my soul’s safety won’t let 
me speak to you again ; but minister says if you'll 
plough up that i 


for you still—Yours truly, 


week. 


ue, matey?’ They didn’t answer at first, but 
ept on shaking their heads; then he with the 
‘That ’s better than being always on the broad 
en, and shoved his hand into his 


he. I’d have let it 
take it; and then he 


‘Take this, sinner,’ sa 


down and asked him to fight, and 


regularly, and says buying 


the chap that gave us the tract, and 


‘Dear Jake—I write this to say that I can’t 


roud, stony heart, and ask his 
orgiveness for what you said, there’ll be a 
Potty Howe. 
PS—I ’m going to be married to minister next 


Well, you may be sure I didn’t attend the 


wedding ; but one day passing by their chapel, I 
got a paper thrust into my hand, and found rs was 
a tract called The s Road to Ruin. I read 
three ; but when I found it said that only 


matter it ain’t so far from the real name. We got 
work to do there, though the pay was poor, but 
food and things were cheaper than at Manchester ; 


and I’ve staid on ever since, and got used to it, 
so that I’m bound to live there now, unless the 
whole place goes to smash. 

When I was a kid at lessons, the master asked 
me one day to write my own name on a great 


-_ who went to that chapel would go to heaven, 
an 


must be lost, 1 just laid it down, for thinks I to 
myself, if there was a lock-out, but the masters 
offered to kee 


that ninety-nine out of every hun of us 


me on at high wage, I wouldn’t 


without the others; neither would I run away from 
a fight, but stick by my mates, even if I worst 
off ; for that’s what I call doing what’s Right. 
But if so be it means sneaking off, and saving 
one’s-self by dropping on other people, why, it 
ain't in my line; and so I tore the tract up, and 


black slate. I just knew my letters then, and so 
I puts down JAKE. ‘ That’s Jake, says master— 
‘that ain’t Jack ;’ and they all began a-laughing 
because I couldn’t spell. Since then the name’s 
stuck tome. My mate brought it with him when 


we came here, so that it’s always: ‘ Morning, Jake ;’ 
‘Lend us a penny, Jake ;’‘I’ll have your curls, 
Jake ;’ and so on. 

I ain’t married now; but as to whether I ever 
shall be or not, I ain’t sure a bit, and that’s all 
about it. I’ve been sweet on one or two girls: 
Polly Howe, as lives up Back Street, I was very 
near spliced to, and I don’t mind telling how that 
came to be broken off. 

We were sitting on a stile together one night: 
I remember it was a Saturday, because Polly had 
just been buying things for next week from the 
stores we factory hands have started—co-operative, 
you know—when there came over two young 
fellows, tall and lean, and one of them with his 
front teeth shewing. They were both dressed in 
black, and instead of going on, turned round to 
look at us. Now, no fellow likes that when he’s 


lit my pipe with it. 


am. A bit less than you think, it’s likely, for 
we factory lads mostly do our courting young. I 
know I was born on the first of August, and my 


year more or less; I ain't _ sure. Anyhow, 
it’s five years good since first I came to Truebridge. 


sweethearting, so I said pretty sharp: ‘ What’s the 


You'll be wondering now, perhaps, how old I 


own notion is that I’m twenty, but it maybe a 


I came with another fellow, as I said before, for 
father was gone, and the mills knocking off to 
half-pay, and I having a notion to see the world, 
thought I might as well tramp about a bit to find 
out what was doing in other parts. Bill Jenkins 
was an orphan, same as I, and thought with me 
that it wasn’t any use to stay and be starved. So, 
having talked of it times, we fixed at last to start 
on a Sunday. I’d got sixteen shillings, for I sold 
off every stick father had left, as all that was of no 
use to me; and Bill he’d got eight or nine—I 


th. 


forget which. It was hot weather, the middle o 
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June, and we’d a jolly time of it at first ; only, try 
as we would, there wasn’t anything to do. People 
were everywhere discharging their own work-people, 
so that we strangers had but a poor chance. 

Well, we went on and on, still the same, onl 
that our money was quite gone ; then we separated. 
Bill thought there’d be a chance up London-way, 
and I stuck on to the west, because I’d heard 
things were beginning to look up a bit about there. 

I shan’t easy forget the first time I took to sing 
for a‘ living; that was the day after I’d parted 
with Bill. It was in a big town, and I felt fit to 
choke with shame. I’d sung through all the best 
streets without taking anything, and began to be 
precious bad, when I heard: ‘Here, boy ;’ and 
there was an old woman standing at her door with 
a cup of tea and some bread and butter. Didn't 
I tuck in just, and didn’t I bless the old lady 
when I’d done, and she gave me threepence for a 
bed ! 

It gave me heart, that did, to go on, though I 
got thinner and thinner ; but I knew anything was 

etter than staying to rot at the workhouse, where 
they bring you down with bullying and poor food, 
till the pluck’s all out of you, and you ain’t fit for 
aught but to be a pauper. 

So it came about at last, after I’d been in this 
way about a fortnight, that one day I got to the 
town of Truebridge. It was well on in evening, 
pretty duskish ; and as I made a point of not 
vegging till I’d asked for work, because, like 
enough, one’s mates would keep it up against you, 
I slouched down High Street, on the darkest side; 
the one or two bobbies I passed looking after me 
pretty sharp ; and the baker, where I went to buy 
a loaf with my last brown, watching me and his 
bread as if he thought I was a magnetiser, and 
could mesmerise his threepence-halfpenny crusties 
into my cap and pockets without touching them. 

Presently, I came to the bridge, and looked over. 
There was a black, smelly river, such as we have 
in Lancashire, and several tall chimneys, so I 
knew they did some kind of factory-work. I’d no 
money for lodging, and I thought I might happen 
on an empty shed by keeping along the banks. I 
went through a turnstile, and passed two or three 
of the great buildings full of windows, reminding 
me of home, and the time when I thought all 
tramps were thieves, and held it great sport to go 
out at night with two or three more, and drive 
them mad with chaff and pea-shooters, 

After I’d got on a bit, the river got broader, and 
branched into two—at least it seemed so at first ; 
only when I’d come there, I found it was a brook 
running into the main stream. I turned off along 
it, for there looked to be something of a stack 
ahead ; when, passing a clump of withy trees, who 
should I see on the other side but a little chap 
fishing away all by himself. I stood to look, for he 
didn’t see me, but kept pulling them out quite fast 
with a willow-branch for rod, and a bit of bread- 
paste on his hook. He’d soon got about a dozen, 
of two or three ounces each ; and they lay jumping 
about on the grass, near getting in again some- 
times, only he didn’t seem to care, but went on as 
hard as ever. 

My mouth watered, for though they were raw, 
they ’d be a relish to my dry bread; and I don’t 
know but what, if he’d been on the same side 
of the water, I mightn’t have taken them with- 


but hunger does try one, and no mistake. 
how, I called out: ‘Give us one, matey !’ 

He looked up, undoing his line, and wrapping 
the fish in grass, then he began to cross the brook 
on stepping-stones, with the water about up to his 
knees, and then he came on as bold as brass, and 
says he: ‘ Who are you?’ 

You may guess I wasn’t much up for laughing ; 
but I did grin a bit at the cheek of that mite, for 
he was a head and shoulders less than me, his shirt 
was black and ragged, and his trousers turned up 
at the knees, so that he didn’t quite look the sort 
of chap to be afraid of. Well, I told him I was a 
fellow down in luck; and, says I: ‘I'll trouble 
you for one or two of them fish ; there ’s more than 
you ’ll eat, young shaver. 

‘Oh!’ he shouts, ‘ that ’s jolly. You’re just the 
chap I want. Come on to my tower, and I'll fry 
"em, and give you a bed too’ 

‘Where’s that? I said, for I thought he was 
trying to humbug. 

So he pointed to a ruined old mill ; and we went 
on, I keeping a good look-out that he didn’t bolt, 
which I more than half expected. 

Presently, we came to the door of the mill. It 
stood right out among fields, and was built of wood. 
It was quite broken down, only a bit of one of the 
sails standing. When we’d got in, I saw there 
was fresh straw on the ground, and an old great- 
coat made up like a bed. This looked prime, I 
thought, as 1 threw myself in a snug corner, and 
watched the younker build up a bit of fire, and set 
the fish to cook on a broken saucepan lid. They 
did just smell good, though they’d no dripping, 
for they were so fat they turned a beautiful Coen 
without sticking to the pan. When I saw that, I 
didn’t stop for any asking, but whipped out my 
loaf, and seized the biggest by his tail, crunching 
like a fellow does who’s not eaten for six hours. 
‘Now, I’ll go for Hagle Eye, says the kiddy. I 
didn’t stop to ask who Eagle Eye was; but in a 
minute there ran in one of the rummiest little dogs 
I’ve ever seen. It was‘a long, brown spotted one, 
with crooked legs and a flat head, something like 
a good-natured bull. When it saw me, it stopped 
short, and wagged its stump of a tail; then it 
came on a yard or two; and then its master 
shewed at the door, and it went jumping about 
like a mad dog. 

We went on eating a good while without talking, 
though I saw the youngster was eyeing me curi- 
ously. At last, when the three of us had cleared 
up every scrap, he said: ‘My name’s Bob, and 
this is Kagle Eye—now, what’s your name ?’ 

‘They call me Jake,’ I said, ‘down our way, 
though I won’t swear I was christened so,’ 

‘What a funny name! Well, Jake, let’s smoke 
the pipe of peace.’ 

‘1’ll smoke a pipe of baccy, if that’s what you 
mean, says 1; and I pulled out a short black 
clay, and half an ounce of rag I’d saved since 
morning. Bob took up a wooden thing made from 
the branch of a tree, filled and lighted it, puffing 
away as grave asa judge. I most expected to see 
the dog start at it next. 

‘Now, tell us your story, said Bob, when we’d 
both got well alight. 

I began to rather like the little chap, he ’d got 


Any- 


| such good cheek, so I just told him all about it— 


how that I was on the look-out for work, and the rest, 


out more said, though 1’m tolerably honest too;| he and the dog both looking at me and blinking, 
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| as if they _ understood what I was saying. 
| ‘Now,’ says Bob, ‘1’ll tell you wholTam.’ Then 
| he told me how that his mother died when he was 
| born, and his father married again ; that they were 
pretty well off ; but his step-mother used him ill ; 
| that his father died a year ago, and now she’d 
| taken to drink, and drove him out of house, so that 
| he didn’t go home once a fortnight, but just lived 
| as he best could. ‘I’ve got Hagle Eye, said he; 
| ‘and now you shall share my wigwam, and we ‘ll 
| go out hunting and fishing together—eh! I'll shew 
_ you where there ’s hedgehogs in plenty ; and we’ll 
| get a rabbit or two sometimes, and trap larks. I 
| say, won't it be prime?’ I felt too tired to argufy ; 
| but I heard him still going on as I dropped off 
| asleep on the old coat. 
| When I woke, the sun shone so bright that I 
| thought it must be late; and so I got up, though 
| feeling rather stiff and sleepy. I’d to look about 
| abit before I could see Bob, for he lay sunk ina 
lot of straw, with the dog’s nose resting on his 
| cheek in the comicalest way. I didn’t stop to say 
| good-bye, though I own he’d been kind ; but my 
| experience of starving is that you have no time to 
| be grateful then. Anyhow, I just left them, and 
_munched at a crust that I’d saved for my break- 
fast as I tramped along the fields. 
| I heard the bells of the factories go, as I was 
about half-way across to the town, and got to the 
first about ten minutes after six. A gentleman 
came through a glass door and shouted: ‘ What do 
you want, young man ?’ 
| Please, sir, do you want a hand ?” 
| ‘No, we don’t, he answered shortly, turning on 
his heel, when the foreman came up. ‘ Who’s 
late ?’ asked the gentleman. 

‘Only Rogers, sir.’ 

‘Rogers again! then Ill discharge him.—Here, 
you,’ he said, calling to me, ‘what are you up to 
now? Can you do our work ?’ 

‘Try me, sir” I said, and was just telling that 
I’d come from the north, when he went into his 
oflice, saying I could stay on till breakfast if I 
liked, 

That was all I wanted, for I knew I could do 
what they required ; and I did it well enough to be 
taken on regularly ; my mates shewing me where 
I could get grub on tick, so that by evening I’d 
two good meals inside me, and felt a bit different 
to what I had the night before. 

One of the chaps found me a lodging in the 
town, where I slept ; and next day being Saturday, 
got paid for the two days, and had a few pence in 
my pocket to buy baccy and such like, 

I was leaning on the river-bridge that afternoon 

| smoking with some of the boys, for we’d closed 
early, when I remembered, all of a sudden, the 


nothing before but my good luck. I wouldn’t tell 
| the others, but when I’d the chance, I slipt off and 
| started to where the old mill stood, a good mile in 
| the country. When I’d got to it, I climbed up on 
the loose bricks, and, looking through a hole, saw 


sound of his voice. 


and rattled at the wooden door of the mill. 
*Who’s there?’ shouts Bob— friend or foe ?’ 


| little chap Bob, for, on my word, I’d thought of 


‘Enter, friend !’ 

And when I went in, he’d got a horse-pistol near 
as big as himself pointed right at the latch. That 
made me laugh a bit, but he put it down at once. 
*O Jake, I’m so jolly glad you’ve come. You’re 
just in time for supper, see!’ and the dog began 
jumping about too, so that I felt like an old friend. 

*‘Here’s something I’ve brought,’ I says, taking 
it out of my jacket pocket. 

‘O Jake, is this cheese? Where did you get 
cheese from? And bread and butter, and plum- 
pudden! My wig, but we ’ll have a feast to-night.” 
And he danced on his bare feet, catching Eagle Eye 
by the fore-paws, and swinging the astonished 
beast about, while I stood laughing fit to cry. 

We ate, and ate, and ate all three of us when we 
did sit down, for I was tolerably peckish ; and as 
for the two others, it was clear that their small 
game didn’t particularly agree with them. After 
I’d done, and lit my pipe, I told how I’d got work, 
and we’d a good long talk, and then I went away, 
promising to come next day. 

It went on so for about a month, I helping them 
at times with a bit of baccy, and so on, when one 
night, just as I’d got into bed, I heard something 
scratching at my window, which is near the ground, 
and easy to get at. ‘Who’s there ?’ I called. 

‘Me,’ says Bob’s voice. 

And sure enough, when I’d lighted my candle, 
there was Bob himself in his shirt and breeches, 
holding Eagle Eye all bloody in his arms, 

‘Castle’s stormed !’ he says. 

‘Stormed! How do you mean ?’ 

‘Oh, five or six great louts from the town got 
wind that I was there, I suppose, and come round 
stoning through the holes, and climbed up and 
grinned through, and then they burst open the 
door. I’d have shot’em, I would, only the powder 
was wet, and only flashed. And when Eagle Eye 
ran at ’em, they hit him that hard’ 

I saw he was trying to keep in a cry, but he: 
couldn’t no longer. 

‘They’ve took everything,” he sobbed— my 
pistol, and two dozen roach 1’d got salted down, 
and a life of Dicky Turpin, and all ; and, O Jake, 
I believe they ’ve killed the poor doggee, I believe 
they have’ 

It wasn’t so bad as that, though his shoulder 
was laid open, and Bob himself with a bump on 
his temple as big as a walnut; but we soon set it 
pretty right, and then Bob crept into bed, still 
cuddling the dog, and we all slept sound enough 
till the bell woke me up to work. 

After that, Bob shared my room. He’d not got 
any money; but it happened luckily they just 
wanted a boy to tend the engines in my shop, so 
he was taken on, with fair wages, which were soon 
increased, for he was quick, and plucky enough to 
do things the other boys daren’t. 

We got on jollily, we too. The first thing 
Bob did, when he got his week’s pay, was to 
buy a pair of rabbits, buck and doe, and we spent 
Saturday afternoon knocking up a hutch. Then 


| Eagle Eye standing up in one corner watching a} we got by degrees guinea-pigs, and a male ferret, 
| pair of thrushes roast, while his master seemed to 

be lecturing him, at least I judged so from the 
3ut the brute heard me almost | 
| immediately, and began to bark, so | jumped down | it was nice to hear them scratching and chirping, 


and a lot of young starlings, so that the missis 
raised our rent sixpence, she said we were so messy. 
On Sunday mornings, when we could lie in bed, 


or getting up little fights with each other, till a 
big old crow in a wicker-basket by the window 


‘Friend !’ I said. 


would get so noisy, we were bound to get up and 


hy 
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feed him. Then some of the other fellows would 
mostly drop in, till we’d have perhaps as many 
as six before we’d done breakfast. And then we’d 
all start off across the fields, or, if it was summer, 
down to the river to bathe ; and Eagle Hye would 

barking and smelling about, chasing every beast 
he could meet less than himself, and we following, 
with the ferret in a bag, ready to loose on what- 
ever turned up. 

After dinner, if it wasn’t wet, we always went 
out of doors to smoke—not pipes (we kept those 
for week days), but ci I remember having 
quite a dispute once with Bob about these same 
cigars. He said penny ones were quite enough. 
Now, I didn’t think so. I’ve smoked all sorts of 

y ones—Pickwicks, Veveys, and Partagos de 
i meetin or other, which sell three for two- 
pence-halfpenny. But they ain’t good; and I for 
one would a deal sooner have a pipe, only that a 
cigar looks more the thing with one’s Sunday 
clothes. 

That was the time I took up with Polly Howe. 


sweethearting, and out most evenings, I 
didn’t icularly notice anything at home. But 
when I’d broke with her for , and could look 


about me, I began to wonder what had come to the 
animals to make them so still. This was on a 
Sunday morning; and just as I was thinking of 
getting out of bed to see what was the go, in 
comes Bob, who ’d been up and out before I woke. 
* Jerusalem !’ I peti fn soon as I saw him, 
for he was got up to an alarming extent, quite 
regardless of expense, you know. He’d a fur waist- 
coat and green tie, a new pot hat with a pheasant’s 
feather, and the cheesiest little stick you ever saw, 
with a ie tassel $ the — . 

* What’s the game ?’ says he, trying to look as if 
he didn’t know. . — 

But I’d caught sight of a ring on his 
7 out of before he’d time to hide it. 

e struggled a bit, and called me a great brute, 
when I twisted it off and found ‘I love you’ in 
white letters on a red ground. 

‘Bob, you’re after a young woman, I said. 
: a suppose I am, it don’t matter to you, does 


, and 


‘Not a baked tater! 
tin for this lot ?’ 

‘ Oh, I sold the starlings, and that young thrush, 
and the rabbits ’—— 

‘Sold the rabbits! You must be took bad. 
Who is it, then? Sue Buckley, or Kate Thurston, 
or Sue Wilsher, or, I know, Melia Bennett?’ These 
=e all gals worked at our shop, and were about 

’s age. 

But he took out his knife, and began whitt- 
ling the door of the hutch, paying no attention. 

* Who is it, Bob ?’ says I again after a bit. 

* Don’t bother !’ 

‘Come, Bob: tell us who ’t is.’ 

He wouldn’t just then, but I got it all out of him 
when we was having our smoke. 

There’d been a figure-show—marionnettes they 
called "em—stopping near the market-place for 
nigh three weeks ; they ’d live men and women as 
well, and it was one of the gals there who came on 
in white muslin, with roses round her head, had 
taken Bob’s fancy. They’d left the town that 
morning, not meaning to come back for a year, so 
Bob and her changed rings, and he was fool enough 
to think she’d remember him all that time. I 


But where ’d you get the 


didn’t say aught ; but, thinks I, if she’s anything 
like Polly Howe, it won’t take a year, nor yet a 
month, to make her forget all about you. 

We went on pretty much the same after this, 
except that we both got a bit quieter in our ways, 

ending a good time dressing, and then strolling 
along Hemington Road, ’stead of after the rats, 
Also we took quite a gambling fit of evenings, and 
played dominoes and draughts for a penny a game, 
at the Exchange Coffee-shop in Broad Alley, til) 
I’ve lost as much as ninepence in one night. That 
was in winter; in summer, we’d got cricket and 
all that. I can bowl a bit round hand; and though 
Bob is small size, perhaps from smoking so regular, 
- ‘d stick at the wicket as well as any of the big 
chaps. 

*Bout this spring it was that Bob first took to 
telling tales. I’d no idea he could; till once, after 
we’d been reading something in penny numbers, 
he went on of his own heal, slap-up, I tell you, 
just like the book, and from then he was always 
doing it, till I couldn’t hardly take my pipe with- 
out him by to make up something. 

I remember one Sunday, the last in this August, 
he’d been going through a whole lot about a chap 
that ran away to sea; and how he was made cap- 
tain of a pirate, and rescued a Spanish princess, 
just as her father was about to marry her to a 
withered-up old nobleman; and how, after he'd 
sailed about many years, and sunk every ship that 
opposed him, he and his men settled down at 
last in a desert island, where they made him king, 
and the Spanish princess queen. He’d finished the 
story, and we were lying on the grass by the rail- 
way bridge as a train came running past from the 
town way. I don’t know if it was express ; but it 
made row enough, the carriages shaking and fling- 
ing up the dust nearly to where we were. We 
watched it go on for ever so far, and then Bob 
says : ‘1’d like to be inthat ; wouldn’t you, Jake?’ 

* Ah,’ says I, ‘I wouldn’t mind,’ 

‘I'd like,’ he says, ‘to go on and on, you know, 
to Mexico, or somewhere, where there’s Indians, 
and then me and Eagle Eye would track ’em on 
from tree to tree, and live on bear’s flesh that we'd 
shot, and honey ; and at night wed get into their 
camp, and stick the chief, and rescue the white 
prisoners. Wouldn’t it be jolly, eh?’ 

‘Why, they’d chaw up a little un like you, I 
said, ‘in two mouthfuls.’ 

‘Would they? Not if I hadagun. I’d have 
two rifles, Jake, and a pistol that would kill six 
right away. Don’t you remember in the Gory 
Trapper, where his son Amos shoots that great 
Blackfoot chief? That’s what I’d like. I’d follow 
in the trail for weeks, living on dried buffalo’s 
flesh ; and just as the natives — to think pre- 
caution was useless, I’d get behind a rock with my 
long-shooter, and take a sight quick, then a sharp 
report would ring through the forest, and the 
Pawnee warrior roll over and over into the torrent 
below !’ 

‘It wouldn’t be bad, answered 1; for you see 
he’d a taking way of putting it. 

* Well,’ says he, ‘I vote we go, Jake, I do!’ 

‘But where’s the tin from to start us? 

‘Oh, let’s make up two bundles, and tramp.’ 

‘Not for Jake,’ says I ; ‘I’ve had enough tramp- 
ing to last a life. If you want to get herring- 
gutted and spindle-shanked, tramp ; but it’s no 
good for aught else that I’ve found. 
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‘I’m game, then, to save, if you will too, Jake. 
I’ve got a pistol now that I bought off Jim Crook, 
and when it’s cleaned it’ll do very well. Then, if 
we don’t spend anything, we can easy start by next 
spring. t do you say ?’ 

Well, we talked on a good bit, half fixing that 
we'd go, though it might have come to nought, 
likely enough, for we’d often talked about the 
matter before. At all events, now it hadn’t the 
chance, for that was the last long talk ever we had 
together. 

e was working next day, nigh on to dinner, 
when the machinery — all on a sudden 
through the whole shop. It wanted quite half an 
hour to one, and we couldn’t make it out at all. 
The engine stood in a room next to mine, and 
beyond that was the foreman’s room, so, after 
waiting a minute, we all crowded through. We’d 
no need to go far; as soon as we opened the door 
we saw ’em all in there bending over something, 
and we knew there’d been a accident. I heard 
them whispering the name, and knew it was Bob 
that was hurt before I saw him. He’d been dared 
by one of the younkers to reach a bar running 
above ; in jumping he’d slipped, and his legs been 
both crunched up like dry sticks between two of 
the wheels. 

I helped take him to the doctor living hard by. 
He looked at him, and said there wasn’t no hope; 
he must just die in an hour, or maybe half. We 
bore him home on a shutter, and laid him on the 
bed. He wasn’t sensible, and rested as still and 
white as if he’d been dead already. Presently, the 
men that had brought him went, for they had 
their living to get, and couldn’t stay from work. 
The doctor’d given me something that _~ bring 
him to his senses, and I put it on a handkercher, 
and held it to his nose. After a bit, his lips moved 
just a little, and then he opened his eyes and 
ooked up at me. I took hold of his hand which 
lay out of the coverlid—it felt cold as ice. ‘Do 
you know me, Bob? I whispered, and he squeezed 
my fingers the least bit. In a while there come a 
siiuing and scratching at the door. I wouldn’t 
have moved, but he looked so wistful that I knew 
he’d heard it, and wanted me to open. I got up, 
and let in the dog. It was an ugly, speckled 
mongrel; but to see it come in there was as if it 
had had sense. It knew, as well as I did, what 
had hap ned ; that there wasn’t no more merry 
larks wath its master ; that it wouldn’t need to go 
waiting again at the factory-gate, and jump about 


| him at his dinner ; and it just lay its black nozzle 
| up against his breast, and 


ooked with its two eyes 
into hisn, like the good, old, faithful beast it was. 
‘I'll treat him kind, Bob,’ I says, and Bob seemed 
to smile a little, at least I thought so ; but maybe 
*twas only fancy. 

We waited so several minutes, and then I got up 
quiet, and went te a corner of my box where I’d 
an old’ Bible. It was worn well, for it had been 
my mother’s, but I’d not used it much myself, 
more shame, and I didn’t know what to begin on, 
only it seemed but right he should hear something 


| good. So I read about little David goin out 
she: 


against big Goliath, and piercing his for , and 


| cutting off his head ; for I knew he’d have liked 


that when he was well. While I was in the midst, 
there come in an old grizzled man, one of them 
that had brought Bob down. He was a Methodist, 
and had been to seek the minister, but couldn't 


ey on him. So he took the Book from me, 
and read a deal about peace, and hope, and pardon, 
and a better country where angels lived, and there 
was no sin or pain, till it seemed quite easy to be 
good, and I wondered I’d never thought of these 
things before. Then he knelt down “by the bed, 
and prayed ; I wiping off the great drops as they 
formed on Bob’s brow ; and then Bob, who’d seemed 
to follow all through, but whose eyelids had 
drooped, opened them again full, and rose nearly 
up from the pillow, and said: ‘ Good-bye—old— 
Jake,’ quite plain, and then fell back dead. 

I was bound to go to the factory next morning, 
though I had no heart for it, but that must go on 
well or ill. I’d money enough to get Bob buried 
decent by pawning my silver watch, for as for his 
step-mother she’d not come nigh him while he was 
alive, and I wasn’t going to beg money to put him 
in the ground. 

Most of the chaps liked him, he was so good- 
natured, and some said they’d come to his funeral. 
There was a t noisy piston Bob had used to 
call Tommy Shoooo-Shoooo, from its making row 
enough for six. He worked just by there; and the 
day we buried him, I tied a bit of black stuff round 
the bottom of it, just for mourning, like. 
youngster was going to pull it off, but the old man 
that had prayed by Bob calls out: ‘Let it bide!’ 
Then they were all quiet, and whispered ‘ Jake ;’ 
and I crept away to my place. 
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By all means. If the fish are fresh and whole- 
some, and obtainable at an economical price, it 
would be an advantage to augment the supplies of 
the working-man’s larder with this kind of food ; 
even if he retain his well-known preference for 
beef and mutton as pices de résistance. Mussels 
are largely eaten by his class ; oysters are not ; 
but in France, mussels as well as oysters are placed 
under the operation of fishery-laws which we ought 
to know something about. Mr Penn-il, Inspector 
of Oyster Fisheries in England and Wales, was 
sent some months ago by the Board of Trade to 
France, to examine the French system. His 
Report contains a great deal of curious matter. 

For fishery as well as for maritime purposes, the 
French coast is divided into five districts or ranges 
—Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, each under a maritime préfet. Each 
division is broken up into sous-arrondissements, 
quartiers, sous-quartiers, and syndicats, which are 
placed under the control of commissaries, in- 
spectors, syndics, and gardes-maritimes. At head- 
quarters there is a permanent Fishery Commission, 
under M. Coste as President and Inspector-general ; 
while a statistical department collects numerical 
information concerning fish, fishers, and fishing- 
boats. 

The shell-fisheries (oysters, mussels, &c.) are 
reserved exclusively for the fishermen of the par- 
ticular division where they occur, out to three 
miles’ distance from the coast. During four sum- 
mer months, no oysters may be sold for consump- 
tion in shops or markets; and, from the middle of 
June to the end of August, neither export nor 
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consumption is permitted. The public oyster-beds 
are subject to any further restrictions concerning 
‘ close-time,’ rendered necessary by the actual con- 
dition of each bank or bed. If the spat has 
acquired strength to resist the action of the dredge ; 
if the bed is foul or encumbered with weeds ; if 
it has well-established breeding capacities — the 
time for opening the fishing is determined accord- 
ingly. Trawling is prohibited within five hundred 
and twenty-five yards of any oyster-bed. The 
government have established ‘Imperial Parcs,’ 
breeding-grounds for oysters, in many localities— 
for experimental purposes, and as models for the 
instruction of local fishermen. Concessions, or 
leases for various durations of time, are granted to 
private persons for natural oyster-beds, parcs or 
breeding-grounds, claires or fattening-pits, écluses or 
fishing-weirs, fish reservoirs, oyster dépéts, and 
bouchots or mussel-farms. Temporary concessions 
or allotments of foreshore are also granted, as 
dépéts for storing oysters and mussels until a 
favourable opportunity occurs for disposing of 
them ; the allotments are each ten or twelve yards 
square, and a trifling rent is paid for them by the 
fishermen. 

The pares or breeding-grounds, above mentioned, 
are spaces of foreshore a little above and below 
low-water mark, defined by rows of tiles or stones, 
slightly excavated, and occupied at intervals with 
loose stones; they are usually about fifty yards 
square, and in them the spat is collected for breed- 
ing. The claires or fattening-pits are just above 
high-water mark ; they are from ten to sixty yards 
square, dug a foot or two deep in marly ground, 
and in them the celebrated French ‘ green oysters’ 
are fattened. The bouchots or mussel-farms are 
permanent erections of posts and brushwood on the 
foreshore, to serve as clinging spots for the mussels. 
The fish-reservoirs are tanks for keeping floating 
fish, usually constructed above high-water mark. 
The fishing-weirs are made either of stones or 
brushwood, on the foreshore. 

The humble mussel is ‘ cultivated’ in France, as 
well as the oyster. At Aiguillon, near Rochelle, 
where the small bay has a muddy shore of great 
depth and tenacity, the mussel-farms are divided 
into two classes—bouchots battisses, lowest down on 
the foreshore ; and bouchots damont, nearer high- 
water mark. The former of these consist simply 
of rows of posts driven into the mud; they are 
used for breeding purposes, that is, for the young 
mussel-spat to attach itself to. The bouchots 
damont, on the contrary, are used solely for the 
om of growing and fattening. They consist of 
ong lines of posts, like those of the bouchots battisses, 
but interlaced with boughs, somewhat resembling 
those used for sheep-hurdles, but coarser and less 
closely woven. Young mussels are rolled up in 
pieces of old netting into masses about the size of 
a half-quartern loaf; and these masses are thrust 
in between the entanglements of the clayonage or 
hurdles. The net becomes rotten in a few weeks ; 
but in the meantime the mussels have firmly 
attached themselves by the byssus or beard, so as 
to withstand the action of the waves. The tide | 
covers these mussels only about one-third or one- 
fourth of its time. The bouchots battisses used to | 


out seaward ; but as a great deal of mud was found 
to accumulate under these circumstances, a new 
plan was = The enclosures are now formed 
by long parallel rows of posts twenty-five to fifty 
yards apart, all pointing directly seaward ; so that 
the tide makes a clean sweep of the mud as it 
advances and recedes, The posts employed are 
about six inches thick ; the interlacing boughs are 
twelve to eighteen feet long, and from one to two 
inches thick at the larger end ; the posts are about 
two feet apart. 

Such are the mussel-farms, in which the fish in 
due time arrive at maturity. The spatting season 
is February and March ; by the end of May, the 
young mussel is as large as a lentil, and by the 
month of July, as large as a haricot-bean. At this 
season, the mussels crowd in clusters and layers 
one over another, like a swarm of bees. The 
layers are easily detached by hand, peeling off 
almost with the ease and regularity of a roll of 
cotton-wool. They are taken layer by layer from 
the bouchots battisses, and transferred to the bouchots 
@amont. After remaining ten or twelve months in 
the last-named enclosures, the mussels, about an 
inch and a half long, are ready for the market. 
They are saleable and wholesome all through the 
year, but are in most favour in August and Sep- 
tember. The price of a basket of such mussels, 
weighing about a hundred English pounds, varies 
from eighty to a hundred pence English; but 
it is difficult to compare sale by weight with 
sale by measure, seeing that few of us could tell 
what is the weight of (say) a quart of mussels, 
The mussels are smaller than ours; but a par- 
ticular kind, reared on the Mediterranean coast, is 
as much as three inches long, and commands 
the best price in the Paris markets. During 
the winter months, the collecting-posts of the 
bouchots battisses are all carefully cleansed of the 
mud, weeds, &., which have accumulated on 
them: to be ready for the next year’s spat. All 
the French mussel-fisheries are believed to be 
stocked entirely by the natural spat from the 
coast ; and it is considered useless to form artificial 
beds except in spots where there are mussels 
naturally. A muddy soil, and fresh river-water 
flowing into the sea close to the farms, are also 
considered to be essential to success. The usual 
product of the fishery yields about two-thirds 
profit. 

Such is mussel-farming in France. Can the 
system be advantageously adopted among us, seeing 
that it is regarded as an established success on the 
other side of the English Channel? Mr Pennell 
does not give a very favourable answer to this 
question. He says: ‘I fear that, so far as the 
coasts of Great Britain are concerned, it is not well 
adapted for imitation. There are very few spots 
round these shores on which the Board of Trade, 
as guardians of public rights of navigation and 
anchorage, would permit the construction of such 
chevaus, de frise as those at Aiguillon, or such arti- 
ficial creations of submerged rocks as the stone 
écluses at the Ile de Ré” But there is comfort for 
us. Mr Pennell tells us that we really do not need 
these artificial contrivances: ‘ The English method 
of mussel-culture is both simpler and less expen- 
sive ; and the mussels usually supplied for con- 
sumption at Billingsgate and other markets are 
cheaper, larger, and better fattened. Billi»sgate, 
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mussels from Essex. These are purchased from 
Southend, Leigh, South Lynn, the coast of Devon, 
| &., and are simply laid down on the mud of the 
| foreshore for seven or eight months—usually from 
January or February to August, when they are fit 
for market. During May, June, and July, they 
are unmarketable, not having recovered from the 
effects of spawning. The English mussels are 
certainly better fished, and more palatable in every 
respect, than those which I examined on the 
bouchots. Considerable mussel supplies are also 
furnished to Billingsgate from Holland and Bel- 
gium. It appears, also, that in price, as well as 
quality, we beat our French neighbours: ‘The 
_price of English mussels, at the present time at 
Eittingupate, is eighteenpence for forty-two pounds, 
or considerably less than half the price of the 
Aiguillon mussels. The Dutch and Belgian 
mussels range about one-sixth lower than the 
| English.’ 

It is too long a story to tell of the mode of 
artificially cultivating oysters in France—with the 
pares or breeding-grounds, the claires or fattening- 
pits, the écluses or fishing-weirs, and the reservoirs 
and dépéts for storing. Suffice it to say, that it is 
Enewhet analogous to the mussel plan, but carried 
toa much greater degree of completeness. 

The system in the two countries, in regard to 
governmental interference, differs greatly. The 
object being to obtain as large a supply of oysters 
as possible at a remunerative price, the French 
| government have introduced a system of minute 
restrictions and compensations. A numerous and 
complete staff of officials do for the public oyster- 
| beds that which is done for private beds by indi- 
vidual proprietors; that is, they insure oyster- 
‘culture by oversight, care, and outlay. In theory, 
| the system is nearly perfect, and when theory and 
| practice can go together, the result is favourable ; 
ut at most of the fisheries, there are some circum- 
| stances or other which militate against this com- 
pleteness. 
| In England, on the contrary, the government 
dislike restrictions, and prefer to concede our 
exhausted or languishing fisheries to companies, 
corporations, and individuals. In accordance with 
the freer development of our industrial institutions, 
the aim is to make it the interest of the fishermen 
to do that for themselves which in France is done 
for them, or attempted to be done, by the govern- 
ment. Experience teaches that the promptings of 
private interest can never with safety be altogether 
superseded by government regulations, however 
wisely conceived. 
| The question is, whether any part of the French 

system could usefully be incorporated with our 

own, in the management of oyster-beds? Mr 
Pennell expresses an opinion that the French plan 
of dividing the coast into districts or sections is an 
excellent one; inasmuch as it aims at giving to 
every man in the district an interest in the pros- 
perity of the fisheries. It also prevents a sudden 
‘descent of great numbers of men from distant 
| parts, who would in a few weeks, or even days, 
indiscriminately clear off the oysters upon any bed 
where there might happen to be a good fall of spat. 
Such an inroad would not only impoverish the 
fishery, but would also deprive the local dredger- 
men of the advantage which ought to accrue from 
their labours ; for they have already bestowed much 
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oyster-farms, and transferring (we may almost say 
transplanting) the oysters. It is a very useful 
approximation to a sort of co-operative system. 
he districts are, however, too large ; if smaller, 
each fisherman would feel a stronger local interest 
in the well-being of the particular district to which 
he belonged. Mr Pennell points out the great 
desirability of some system of districts, to maintain 
fair-play. If dredgermen, after recklessly dredging 
out and exhausting their own beds, proceed to do 
the same thing in other localities, they inflict an 
injustice and excite angry feelings ; seeing that the 
fishermen whose territory is invaded find that, 
after doing the principal part of the cultivating, 
they are deprived of much of their harvest. A 
case in point has been frequently witnessed in 
recent years at Emsworth and Langston Harbour : 
the moment the spat is large enough to be saleable, 
boats from a distance come in great numbers, and 
carry off from the beds every oyster they can 
dredge up, big or little. 

Besides dividing the natural beds into districts, 
Mr Pennell thinks that some of the beds might be 
made over by the government to local committees. 
But he would prefer, where practicable, that the 
fisheries should be worked by co-operative bodies 
composed of local dredgermen, by whose previous 
exertions the fisheries have been generally created : 
the government retaining the power of enforcing 
such general regulations as may from time to time 
be necessary for the public interests. He considers 
that, in regard to the artificial method of breeding 
oysters, the English plan of employing tanks or 
salt-water ponds, entirely excluded from the action 
of the tide, is preferable to the French parcs on 
the foreshore. These tanks, he says, are now very 
advantageously adopted. ‘The Isle of Wight 
Oyster Company commenced last year’ (referring, 
we believe, to 1867) ; ‘and though the works were 
barely finished in time, they obtained a spat which 
decidedly equalled, if it did not surpass, that 
collected on the French system in the most favour- 
able seasons. This year again the Company have 
got a spat, both in the tanks finished last season, 
and in others only just opened. At Hayling 
Island also, they have secured spats in a sufficient 
proportion of their tanks during both the years 
they have been in existence ; and though a con- 
siderable portion was subsequently lost, owing to 
extreme heat and other causes, they have now ten 
acres of ground covered with the produce of last 
season, and estimated at five million oysters. The 
Herne Bay Company have this year constructed 
five acres of tanks above high-water mark, supplied 
by means of a centrifugal steam-pump ; and here 
valuable results have been obtained, as well as at 
Reculvers in a tank constructed by Mr Buckland’ 

It appears, then, that in the opinion of Mr 
Pennell, we are at least as well off as our French 
neighbours in the art of rearing oysters and 
mussels, Whether oysters can ever be made 
cheaper, seems to be a question beyond his power 
to answer. 

There are, we are told, great uncertainties con- 
nected with the supply of spat, which affect the 
oyster-harvest in a way beyond the control of the 
rearers, Some pefsons contend that steady, con- 
tinued warmth, and the absence of storms in the 
early part of summer, are the precursors of an. 
excellent spat; but the summer of 1868, fulfilling 


tme and trouble in preparing and stocking the 


these conditions, failed to produce a good harvest 
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in the coast-fisheries of France. Even on the same 
coast, one year will produce a good spat in one 
district oak not in another. For instance, 1860 
was good at Ile de Ré, and bad at Arcachon; 1865 
was good at Arcachon, and bad at Ile de Ré. In 
1866, the spat was very good at Arcachon and 
Oleron, bad at Ile de and Rocher d@’Aire. In 
fact, oysters, like herrings and mackerel, have 
their own mysterious ways of proceeding; and 
neither fishermen nor naturalists have yet suc- 
ceeded in mastering the many intricacies of this 
problem. 


A MARINE RESIDENCE 


IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XIII. 


A Few nights after the life-boat crew’s return, we 
gave them a little symposium, in honour of their 
heroic conduct, at the Nag’s Head, where we had 
all the delicacies of the (Boddlecombe) season. 
Even that sour old landlady sweetened somewhat 
in the presence of those heroes; and, besides 
woman’s smiles, there was grog enough to float 
the Saveall. I had returned home at a rather late 
hour, it must be confessed, and was relating to 
Clementina and the girls the incidents of the even- 
ing, when a more terrible event took place. 

There was a ring at the front-door, and, as all 
our domestics except Foljambe—who would on no 
account have ‘demeaned’ herself by answering a 
bell—had long retired, I answered it myself. I 
found two disagreeable-looking fellows, with a 
horse and cart, and a great box in it—like some 
Illicit Parcels Delivery Company. 

‘It’s very late, my men, said I; ‘if you have 
any business here, you had better come about it in 
the morning’ 

‘Well, no, sir, that won’t do. Mr Bunting said it 
was of the utmost importance that the—this Box 
should be in the Lookout to-night. He said that 
you would understand all about it.’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say, said I, turning 
very cold and damp, ‘that—that anything has 
happened to Mr Bunting’s grandmother ?” 

‘That’s just it, sir, answered the man in husky 
confidential tones. ‘We’ve brought the old lady. 
She went off quite sudden this afternoon, as quiet 
as a lamb. 

I had been already informed that Mr Bunting’s 
relative was as quiet as a lamb, but I had never 
pictured to myself such a realisation of the fact 
as this ; it was having an idea ‘ brought home to 
one’ with a vengeance. Perhaps that journey in 
the omnibus, poor old soul, with the excitement of 
believing she was up in the air, had prematurely 
cut short—or, at all events, had been too much 
for her. It would surely have been much better, 
as it now turned out, if we had taken her, as had 
been suggested, with the fixtures. 

‘Where would you like it to be put—for the 
present ?’ inquired one of the horrid men, who had 
undone the back-board of the cart, and were be- 
ginning to get the dreadful Thing upon their 
shoulders, 


It was not a question of ‘like’ The article was 
not an ornament, about which it would be doubtful 
whether it better suited the drawing-room or the 
dining-room : I was only hesitating about taking it 
in at all. But I had certainly promised my land- 
lord to oblige him in this little matter—though in 
the earnest hope that the necessity would not 
arise—and if I have a virtue, it is that of keep- 
ing my word. To be sure, I had only undertaken 
to make room for this very unexpected guest, in 
case of her being taken seriously ill ; but still, it 
was for my convenience that Mr Bunting had 
run the risk of losing his inheritance, and, in 
fact, in point of law, had lost it. It was clear that 
the arrival of the—the Parcel, had been timed so 
late with the express intention of not arousing 
a attention ; for all Boddlecombe knew of our 
ittle arrangement. In the newspaper obituaries, 
no doubt the old lady would “wes as having 
deceased at the residence of her loving grandson, 
Was it fair, that for the question of an hour or two, 
for which I was to blame—that this poor man 
should be disinherited, as he would certainly be, 
if I shut my door against the—the New Arrival? If 
I have a vice, it is an inclination to oppose myself 
to the harsh and clear-cut obligations of the law. 

At the same time, it was absolutely necessary to 
keep the matter a secret from Clementina and 
the girls; they would be dreadfully shocked and 
frightened, and what fits poor Foljambe would 
have if she only knew what was under the same 
roof with her! 

‘ Bring the—the Package—into the study,’ said I; 
‘and be as quiet about it as you can.’ 

I daresay they were as quiet as they could be, 
but they were not ‘as quiet as lambs’ They 
staggered and lurched with their heavy burden, so 
that Clementina came out into the passage to 
inquire Who was knocking the house to pieces. 

‘It’s only something I was expecting from town, 
said I hastily; and rather alarmed at its queer- 
looking bearers, she went back into the drawing- 
room. 

Having deposited their burden on the table— 
there being no room for it elsewhere—the two men 
wished me a surly good-night, and drove away. 
They were not Boddlecombe men, by their bad 
manners, and also because they did not ask for 
anything to drink. I was glad enough to get rid of 
them, but I would have given twenty pounds to 
have got rid of what they had brought. When! 
re-entered the drawing-room, I was beset with 
questions as to what was contained in that ‘ enor- 
mous box.’ 

‘It looks to me, said Eva, patting my cheek 
affectionately, ‘as though somebody had sent fora 
croquet-box for his dear nieces. Mamma says she 
is sure she heard something rattle as it went by. 

* No, indeed,’ said I earnestly ; ‘it is not croquet: 
upon my word, it is not;’ for I was alarmed lest 
they should insist upon seeing what was in it. 
Women are so inquisitive and so impatient to open 
anything they believe to be a present. 

“No; I tell you what it is, cried Kate with 
enthusiasm, ‘and that’s what makes it so heavy. 
He has sent for a box from Mudie’s, bless him! 
All the newest novels, Not Dead Yet, and ’—— 

‘I assure you it is not that,’ answered I decisively ; 
‘it’s anything but that.’ P 

‘Anything but books,’ exclaimed Clementina: 
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him! 


vely; 


tina : 


‘then it must be provisions; potted meat and 

things from Fortnum and Mason’s. Now, really, 

John, that is needless extravagance, just as we are 
tting so well supplied from the farm,’ 

‘It’s nothing of the sort, said I; ‘indeed, it 
isn’t. You shall know all about it to-morrow 
morning, but it is too late to-night for anything 
but bed.’ 

The girls had not yet got rid of all their Cadogan 
Place habits, and the one thing they clung to most 
was that of sitting up late at night. They were 
never inclined for sleep, except when they were 
called in the morning ; and I had the greatest diffi- 
culty on the present occasion to get them off. 
When I was left alone, a dreadful fascination took 
me once more into the room which Mr Bunting 
termed his Study. A backgammon-board, with no 
dice, and only half its number of men, was the only 
thing in the shape of a book which it contained ; 
but there were book-shelves—from which, doubt- 
less, the apartment derived its name—and in them, 
behind locked glass doors, was stored a profusion 
of documents and papers. It was in this room, 
and in mysterious connection with these docu- 
ments, that Mr Bunting was supposed to have 
made his money. Report spoke of him as being 
fabulously rich; and yet, as it seemed, what his 
grandmother had had to leave was of consequence 
to him. He was doubtless a grasping man, and was 
there ever such who did not hanker after more? 
He might have written a line to apologise for the 
inconvenience he was causing me, and at such an 
hour too ; but this sort of fellow had no courtesy. 
He had had no thought except to secure his 
legacy. If it was a large one, he might have pro- 
vided his deceased relative with a more respectable 
packing-case, for such it was that now lay 7 
the study-table ; doubtless, however, this would be 
remedied in a day or two; he had been obliged to 

| make use of what was at hand. Still, it did look 
| like an exaggerated croquet-box, and one bought 
| remarkably cheap for the size. Poor old lady !— 
of course, it was what we must all come to; but 
somehow it did seem hard, after a hundred years 
of life, to——- Good gracious! Could Clementina 
have been right when she said she was sure she 
| heard ‘ something rattle?’ I thought that something 
did rattle, or, at all events, move just then ; it onl 
| shewed how one can ‘fancy things’ when one’s 
nerves are a little disordered. Suppose—the idea 
was too terrible to be dwelt upon—but only sup- 
pose if this good lady was only very seriously ih, 
and had been hastily packed off by her anxious 
relative in extremis, in order to decease upon the 
remises, and thereby satisfy the law? e box 

ad air-holes, for I could see them, and that was a 
|very suspicious circumstance. What a position, 
upon the whole, was mine! A fortnight ago, I was 
occupying club chambers in Pall Mall, where the 
intrusion of a widow lady of a hundred years old 
and upwards, in a packing-case, would have been 
an anomalous impossibility. The hall-porter would 
have declined to take her in. What would Codgers 
say if he were to happen to call upon me at the 
present moment ? 

However, there was nothing more to be said 
or done. It was surely an exaggerated sense of 
politeness that would suggest my stopping in 
that study all night, so I went up into my own 
room. But I did not feel inclined for bed: I sat in 


the arm-chair, thinking over the new experiences 


of life I had —_— up at Boddlecombe; but my 
mind would always revert to the particular incident 
which had happened last—to that New Arrival 
below stairs. What would he do with it? Would 
prancing steeds with nodding plumes bear it away 
on the morrow }—or should we have to take our 
own departure from ‘the Lookout, Boddlecombe, 
forthwith ? I felt that we should be sorry to go. 
And where should we go? After such stirring 
scenes as we had lately witnessed, and were likely 
to witness—for the Equinox with its tempests was 
at hand—how could we possibly endure the com- 
—— pomps and vanities of such a place as 
— ton, for instance? And yet we could not go 

to empty London. [Of course, considering 
what was below stairs, this was a very selfish train 
of thought ; but it is one that even married men 
sometimes travel by, and I was only a Pall Mall 
old ey | To be sure, there would be Codgers 
still at the club, and probably two or three more, 
to make up a rubber. I began to fancy myself 
playing at whist, and finding fault with Codgers, 
who cried out angrily : ‘I am more than a hun- 
dred years old, and ought to know. Teach your 

dmother’——. 

A terrible shriek here awoke me from my doze: and 
on the instant an old story which I had heard from 
—— in childhood about a pedlar’s pack, which, 
left at some house to be called for, had a robber 
inside it, who got out at night, and let in his con- 
federates, rushed to my mind, and I seized my 
candle, and the poker, and ran down-stairs into 
the study. There, where I had left all so silent 
and solemn, I found a most striking tableau vivant: 
Foljambe sitting on the packing-case, and scream- 
ing like mad. 

‘There ’s somebody in it ; there’s a man inside 
it!’ cried she. ‘Come and sit upon it, too, or he’ll 
get out.’ 

The advice seemed so excellent, at all events as a 
temporary measure, that I took it at once. Clemen-: 
tina and the dear girls, who streamed down in their 
dressing-gowns the next moment, found me sitting 
side by side with Foljambe, who was much in 
dishabille, on the top of the box. 

‘John, I am astonished at you!’ observed 
Clementina. 

‘ Not half so much as I am astonished at myself, 
said I. ‘Ihave no explanation to offer, my dear ; 
so it’s useless to look at me. Foljambe will go into 
every particular.’ 

‘Suppose he fires a pistol through the lid) 
exclaimed Foljambe in an agony. 

‘I am suff—suff—suffocating, groaned a feeble 
voice from beneath us. 

‘ You are sitting on the air-holes, Foljambe,’ said 
I: ‘come a little nearer to me. Now, tell us all 
about it.’ 

‘O sir, Oma’am, and O my young ladies!’ began 
the weeping Foljambe, as though addressing a 

ublic meeting, ‘it’s the awfullest thing as ever I 
Cand tell of, to be true; but we’re sitting on 
robbers.’ 

‘There ’s only me inside,’ screamed the voice a 


little less feebly. 

‘Oh, the villain!’ ed Foljambe. ‘It was 
not that I was curious, Heaven knows, but Miss 
Eva did seem so very much to wish to know what 
her uncle had sent for from London ; and I thought 
when you was all abed that I’d just come down 


and take a peep; and what should I see just as I got 
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to the study door but the lid of the Thing closing 
slowly! He had got out—the wretch!—and hearing 
my step upon the stairs, had just got in again. 
Then I sat down upon the box, and screamed. 

‘You’re a most intelligent creature, Foljambe,’ 
said I approvingly. ‘ You remind me of the fisher- 
man in the story of the Fisherman and the Genius ; 
and yet you’re a genius too.—Clementina, get me 
a strong rope. 

It is one of the virtues of my sister-in-law that 
she knows where to lay her hand upon everything 
in the house, and she brought the rope in a 
moment. I bound it three or four times round 
the box, and made it fast. 

‘What are you going to do with me, master?’ 
inquired the prisoner pitifully. 

‘Iam going to take you out to the garden, and 
drop you into the sea’ 

‘Oh, for mercy’s sake, don’t do that!’ appealed 
the voice. ‘I haven't done you no harm; I didn’t 
mean to do you none.’ 

‘Oh, the villain!’ ejaculated the relentless 
Foljambe. ‘ Pray, drop him in.’ 

*I come after nothing of yourn, but only Squire 
Bunting’s: we heard tell of his having left a mint 
o’ money and plate behind him’ 

‘ Very little plate,’ said Clementina sharply, who 
had complained grievously of our short allowance 
in respect to spoons and forks. 

‘It’s them two pals of mine as put me up to it.’ 

‘Name and address of the pals,’ said I severely, 
‘at once, or over you go.’ 

He gave them with the utmost alacrity, and as 
distinctly as circumstances permitted. 

‘ And now your own?’ 

He gave that also, though not with equal 
readiness. 


‘These two gentlemen are outside, I suppose, 
waiting to be let in at the front-door ?’ 


‘Yes, sir. You can drop it on to them—with 
flat-irons, or anything of that—from a bedroom 
window, 

So vanish friendships made in gin and beer! 

‘I'll drop it on to them myself, if you'll only 
let me out,’ continued he in a cringing tone. 

‘No,’ said I ; ‘I will not compel you to do such 
violence to your feelings. You have got into the 
wrong box, and you must stay there until the con- 
stable comes.’ 

I went up-stairs, and opened my window; and 
there, sure enough, his two friends were patiently 
waiting, as he had described. 

‘Mr Robert Fowler and Mr Benjamin Grimes, I 
believe,’ said I. 

Their intellectual perceptions must have been 

keen: the whole position of affairs seemed clear 
to them in a moment. ‘That blessed Bagshaw is 
nabbed, and has peached, exclaimed they simul- 
ameaely ;’ and off they started at the top of their 
speed. 
PM Bagshaw had given the names with great 
fidelity, which all subsequently figured in the next 
assize list. In the meantime, Foljambe divided 
with the crew of the Saveall the admiration of 
Boddlecombe. She was the heroine of the incident, 
and was considered—and considered herself—in 
the light of a sort of land Grace Darling. I myself 
took an honourable though far inferior position, 
like Grace’s father. We two had pulled in the 
same boat together, or, at all events, sat on the 
same packing-case. 


—_____., 


THE DAFFODIL 


Foremost among the flowers of Spring, 
Welcome the bonnie daffodil, 
Before the budding cowslips ring 
Their bells on dale and bill. 
It comes as though in haste to greet 
The earliest sunbeams of March, 
That call the violets up to meet 
The young wreaths of the larch ; 
Before the wild Spring gales are still, 
Cometh the hardy daffodil ! 


Where in the water’s cool depth dwells 
The quiet shadow of the skies, 
Beside old mossy village wells, 
The daffodils will rise. 
The fair, bright blossoms, year by year 
To their established haunts they come, 
When the robin’s carol soundeth near 
From out the black-thorn’s bloom ; 
By peasant’s hut and meadow-rill 
Standeth the golden daffodil. 


The daffodil! there is a charm 
In that old pleasant Saxon word 
(As folded buds with sunlight warm 
To richer life are stirred) — 
A charm to move the heart with dreams 
Of sunny childhood’s free glad hours, 
Lost amid fields and running streams, 
Dimpled with April showers, 
And crofts round ivied granges, still 
The homes of the Spring daffodil. 


In ages past, it may have stood 

Upon the turf, as legends tell, 

When steed and rider in their blood 
Together fiercely fell ; 

Upon the hard-fought battle-field, 

It may have been that ancient flower 

Crushed ’neath the broken helm and shield 
Of Percy and Glendower ; 

And vizored warriors worn at will 


The bold crest of the daffodil. 


Yet stronger, purer spells are shrined 
Than aught of bygone chivalry 
Or dim tradition’s lore can bind, 

Sweet daffodil, in thee ! 
About thy well-known countenance, 
Thoughts, memories, unnumbered throng, 
That like a glad soul-speaking glance, 

Or sudden burst of song, 
Have power the heart's deep chords to thrill : 
Welcome, beloved daffodil ! 
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